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All In The Family 


by Mike Hoolboom 


The first time I saw Daniel Cockburn’s movies they looked like they were.made by 
Steve Reinke’s younger brother. Steve is a video artist, like Daniel, and when Steve 
started making videos, prodigiously and prolifically, he rescued the term. All ofa 
sudden, it didn’t seem to be a default, basement-dwelling function to be a “video 
artist” any more. And perhaps it was at this same moment, I have to admit now, 
that everyone in the field was temporarily reorganized as Steve's spawn. At least 
for me. There are certain moves that change the field, that change the very nature 
of the project, not only for a single artist, but for every artist. 


Ican’t tell whether I am saying that Steve Reinke is my father, or that Daniel is my 
brother. But this much is certain, Daniel’s project feels both familiar and familial. 
The tropes are well rehearsed, the designs clear, the genre conventions upheld. 
Another way of saying this is that Daniel’s movies are part of a tradition. There 
have been other makers before him, and some of their juice was so heavy, their 
stakes so large, that it became part of everyone else’s stakes. Of course, there are 
some video moms and dads who are endlessly re-watched — could you tell me that 
bedtime story again, the one I’ve already heard before how many times? — and 
this way canons of influence are created. In literature, these lineages run back over 
centuries of course, but the aims of media art are more recent, and wonderfully, 
at the present moment, the deluge of makings and makers threatens to obliterate 
the outlines of the field altogether. Only a couple of decades ago, the realm of 
video art was a collection of inner sanctums sprinkled across the world’s largest 
cities. Today, everyone is a video artist. The shift from clubhouse insider to being 
a speck in the digital crowd is an interesting moment to assert one’s familial ties. 
How does one attach to the bloodline (I am part of you), while maintaining inde- 
pendence (I am separate from you)? Perhaps an autonomous voice can only come 
out of a deep acceptance and embrace of the limitations of tradition. The question 
of belonging turns out to be the flip side of the question of self identity. Oh wait, 


that’s how T.S. Eliot put it in Tradition and the Individual Talent (1919). Maybe 
all I can offer is to let fathers run out of my mouth. 


Why don’t we start again with a fragment from the artist's dream life? It appeared 
in a book, so we can be sure it has been manicured and stage managed. This is how 
I want the unspeakable thing to sound, it should be entertaining, and story-like 
and funny. When Daniel recounted his dreams to me (I was not his analyst, but 
a client of his former video distribution services) it made me wonder whether he 
had somehow transformed the forbidden horrors of the unconscious into per- 
sonal entertainments. Let’s roll Return of the Repressed (the sequel) with a laugh 
track and audience applause. 


“there was something terribly wrong with the world and I was the only one who 
knew about it. I found a mini-DV videotape in an alley and as I picked it up, the 
reels started to revolve, like in Starman (the TV show, I never saw the movie). 
Jeff Bridges could hold an audiocassette to his ear, telekinetically cause the reels 
to turn, and hear the contents of the tape. Now the reels were turning of their 
own volition, and I could not see or hear what was on the tape... but as I held it 
between my thumb and forefinger, watching the reels turn, I saw that the tape 
was slowly peeling a strip of skin off my fingers and winding it around the reels. I 
tried to drop the tape, but I couldn’t, because my skin was inside it. I worried this 
process would continue until I gradually lost all of my skin to the inside of this 
mini-DV tape... but some more tugging managed to snap the skin and I dropped 
the tape to the ground.” (‘Smartbomb: an interview with Daniel Cockburn; in 
Practical Dreamers by Mike Hoolboom, Coach House Books, Toronto 2008) 


He had told me this good joke of a dream, and then, like the proper student of 
the unconscious that I am, I promptly forgot it. Then he wrote it all out, word for 
word, exactly as he had first recounted it (how would I know?) so that I could 
forget it again until now, in a moment of re-encounter. We all have our roles to 
play. I think the dream narrates how the medium of video is reshaping Daniel's 
body, even his life. In order to keep rolling, his skin needs to run through the tape 
cassette and over the playback head of the video machine. The medium is the 
message, and he is the medium, every part of him recast. The expression “tearing 
a strip” comes to mind, not least because this is how Daniel describes the way 
his finger flesh winds up inside the videotape. Tearing a strip means berating and 
belittling someone. Its origins lie in the British military, where strip refers to the 
stripes commonly worn on one’s uniform, denoting rank. Tearing a stripe off a 
uniform is an angry way of demoting someone, of displacing them by showing 
them their new place. 


> 


Is this a dream about becoming an artist? How else to become an artist, if not 
to dream about it first, to lay down the necessary psychic underlay? The dream’s 
message seems too clear: in order to become a video artist, I have to become video 
itself, When I look into the abyss of the machine, it looks back at me, and I am 
remade. My identity glitches and recodes, my look freeze frames, my memory 
rewinds, my hands tilt and pan. The vocabulary of my new medium, my new 
lover, has become the vocabulary that I use to describe myself. And like any new 
love, the meeting is catastrophic, painful, dangerous, seductive, and necessary. 


Daniel describes the video wheels turning “of their own volition” in other words, 
all by themselves. The medium is an independent agent, a hungry machine that 
runs on flesh, requiring the skin of the artist to feed it. Take, eat, this is my body. 
The machine tears a strip off the artist, it demotes the artist. If you want to enter 
this place, you need to let go of something, you need to be less of what you think 
you are. How do I say yes to this family, how do I enter this new art compact? I 
have a stripe torn off my jacket, I demote myself, as the cost of admission. In order 
to realize myself, to become who I really am, I need to let go of my favourite self 
renditions.What interests me more than Daniel’s words are the ellipses. I guess I 
added these myself, no wait, I think these are also the artist’s invention, perhaps 
nodding to the vagaries of the unconscious, the impossibility of translation. What 
is buried in those spaces? What is it that cannot be said in this dark dream? “I 
worried this process would continue until I gradually lost all of my skin to the 
inside of this mini-DV tape...” What the artist fears is being skinned alive by his 
beloved machine. In order to keep rolling, the machine requires nothing less 
than the whole of his skin. To be newly exposed and raw, to lose the covering, the 
container, the surface. How do you look, once you've let the machine enter you? 
Without a hide, a hiding place. There is-no place to hide. Is this what it means to 
be an artist, to give up all of one’s hiding places? 


Many of video art’s first efforts were made with clumsily heavy machines that 
produced hazy black and white pictures and poor sound. Not infrequently, these 
artists might set themselves up in front of this low fidelity apparatus and begin to 
speak. Or at least: someone would start speaking. The camera allowed its subjects 
a voice, subjects could come to voice, realize their voice, through this machine. In 
the world of experimentalist movies on the other hand, talking was often discour- 
aged. Photo-chemical cinema was “visionary,’ a “metaphor for vision,’ optically 
oriented for sure. If video’s low resolutions allowed it to function as an extension 
of ears and mouth, movies were an elaboration of the eyes. Back in 1999, one 
mystified audience member at Windsor’s Media City Festival put it best. After 
another punishing screening of silent landscape movies, out strolled another 


of Steve Reinke’s candy-coloured, post-pop confections, brighter, smarter, and 
harder than anything else in the room. In the requisite post-screening interro- 
gation scrum he was asked, “Why do you get to talk?” In this world of difficult 
fringe emulsions, the place I used to call home, words were used by people whose 
pictures didn’t measure up. If you were clean enough there would be no need for 
language, or even editing. Steve's chatty works flew in the fact of that unconven- 
tional wisdom, and offered us permission for new joys to root. 


Of course, what Steve was doing, and what Daniel did after Steve, was to make a 
pilgrimage back to video art's earliest moments. In order to go forward, it’s often 
necessary to go back. Just like video art’s moms and dads, Steve and Daniel busied 
themselves talking into the machine. Words were at the heart of the practice. But 
because they were good postmodernists, beginning their work in a new digital 
moment that created unparalleled access to already existing materials, they often 
combined their chitchats with so-called found (stolen) footage. And once you 
stare at it long enough, you learn the knack of shooting your own material as if it 
was found footage too. The rush of videos that followed were at once traditional 
and forward looking. 


In his witty remake of the Arnold Schwarzenegger vehicle The 6th Day (2000), 
Daniel carves up the original into six new days of creation in order to impose 
his will on his newest digital son. Here, Schwarzenegger's visibility and stardom 
means only that his exposure to the author's interventions are maximized. The 
bigger the star, the easier it is to tear a stripe off him, to demote him to the status 
of video art subject. Arnold is recast as the lead in a video art movie, where heroic 
rescues have been abandoned, and there is no escaping the digital manipulations 
of his new father. In one bravura sequence his speech fragments are collaged 
together to force him to say: “You think you are a media artist because you con- 
trol me with a piece of software. This is terrible. This is not natural. This is creepy. 
You know that. I want my life back. You think you are God because you control 
me. No, I don’t think you are God. I don’t think you are a media artist.” 


In order to bea media artist, one must be God, the father, the one who controls. Or 
else one is the son, the subject, the controlled. In Audit 1 (2003) Daniel attempts 
to create a single picture of the artist's life by laying out repeated occurrences on 
a graph. “Every time I imagine what it would be like to beat someone within an 
inch of their life. Every time I see the word ‘moist’ in print. Every time someone 
speaks to me about hats.” What are we, if not the sum of our repetitions? Once 
again, the artist takes up the role of amateur scientist, searching for an underlying 
order so that he might give his own making a shape. The story behind the story, 
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the summary recounting, arrives in the form of a second voice-over that cuts into 
and interrupts the list-making voice. The father pulls the graph into focus, he can 
see the big picture, the underlying form of forms. “This certainty, when it occurs 
to me, is so mentally and bodily total chat I think I will call it “faith?” 


Nocturnal Doubling (2004) is driven by a voice-over that informs us that every- 
thing has doubled in size. It is a science fiction brief, though its banal pictures, 
indifferently shot and largely illustrative of the voice-over, assure us that nothing 
has changed as a result. Curiously or not, the artist compares himself to God, the 
first and last measurement, or ruler. Once more, the role of the artist, and the role 
of the father, are brought together. In Figure Vs. Ground (2004) he takes up a col- 
laboration with fellow video artist Emily Vey Duke as a fight to the finish. Emily 
supplied him with a clip of her singing on a boat, which he promptly layered up 
into a dizzying multi-screen display that buried her “figure” beneath his “ground.” 
Emily dubbed his aggressive material assertions “like being gang raped by video.” 


This conversation of fathers and sons is brought to a head in The Impostor (hello 
goodbye) (2003) a commissioned work for The Colin Campbell Sessions, a pro- 
gram of new movies inspired by the makings of video dad Colin Campbell. Colin 
began his video posts with a camera borrowed from the football coach in Sack- 
ville, N.B., and used it to record a gently ironic send up of his small town environs 
and his big world aspirations. It was a monologue delivered to camera, all in one 
take, like so much work made in the Seventies. This video Sackville, I’m Yours 
(1972) became a template for Colin’s work over the next three decades, and set up 
astyle sheet for much of the field. 


Daniel responds with a performance of his own, also addressed directly to the 
camera, though as a staunch postmodernist, there is a picture playing beside him, 
which turns his speaking self into a picture as well. He recounts a dream in which 
he is asked to read a eulogy for his father. Perhaps this box within a box, this 
dream within a talk, is a eulogy for Colin? In the movie, Daniel watches a home 
movie of his father, and regards it as a kind of script. The gestures of his father are 
a living prison, because he will be forced to repeat them involuntarily. He looks on 
with the horror of recognition at his father in these movies, “his body language, 
which prefigured all the gestures into which I would later grow, thinking they 
were my own.” Living inside the father, entombed inside the father, is the son. 
Why else would one need to imagine oneself at a eulogy, if not to cover the wish 
for the father’s death? But Daniel takes it one step further, and daydreams back to 
a moment at his father’s bedside. “I had gone to visit him at the hospital, and he 
had been unconscious, but I thought he might like to hear the sound of my voice, 


so I spoke to him.” Isn’t he describing video's primal scene here? The moment the 
field shifted when his master’s voice reworked the relationship between face and 
machine, when my monologue became our dialogue? Perhaps Daniel is trying to 
conjure the unconscious of the medium itself, the unspoken darkness that lies at 
the heart of the collective project. “I said all the things that I supposed sons were 
supposed to say to their fathers as final goodbyes, but he couldn't hear me. I could 
tell that he couldn’t hear me, so I removed the IV tube from the drip-feed and 
spoke directly into the tube, hoping his veins would take my words everywhere 
they needed to go. And I watched my words enter the tube - I could see them, 
because each word I spoke became a physical artifact upon its entry... and they 
were all sharp. I watched my words transmogrify into miniature razor blades, syl- 
lable-encrusted sewing needles, and miniscule and many-pointed shards of crys- 
tal. I watched all of these unhealthy words — these unhealthy physical words — pass 
from my mouth into my father’s body, and still I couldn’t stop talking.” 


He visits his father moments before death, and begins to speak to him, and his 
words turn into sharp needles that enter his father and kill him. Or perhaps 
removing the IV tube killed him. Isn’t this a confession? Whenever I speak I am 
killing him. Or: the only way for me to speak is to kill my father. Every word I 
pronounce is sharp, that’s how dad feels it, because it’s either him or me. There’s 
no way for the two of us to talk at the same time, it’s figure versus ground, Arnold 
versus Daniel, father against son. 


In his script for the movie, Daniel has italicized the word physical. The words are 
physical because they've been laid onto videotape. Daniel belongs to the last (?) 
generation of video artists who made videos, instead of digital files. And it’s clear 
that the material troubles him, why else imagine the turning wheels of the vid- 
eocassette skinning him alive? What is the cost of creating an object out of this 
voice, of putting my voice onto this piece of tape? Again and again, Daniel stages 
the effects of the medium, dummied up as home movie science fiction excursions 


and philosophical asides. 


And perhaps it’s simply perversity, or the result of watching too many small 
movies, but I imagine I can hear in this bedside confession echoes of an earlier 
video by Daniel’s other video dad, Steve Reinke. Like Daniel, Steve is also making 
a bedside visit, but in place of the father lies his lover Tom. Steve's relations with 
his medium are not paternal, but fraternal. And what words does Steve bring to 
his sleeping lover? “It takes a true professional of love to tell us what we really 
want. It is my true desire, Tom, to ascertain your true desires. I want to know what 
you really want. I didn’t bother to ask you because any answers you could give to 
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would at best be partial. I wanted to capture the truth in its rarest, most primal 
form... So I’ve been watching you as you sleep. Even though your slumber looks 
very peaceful I know that inside you are seething. After all, anything of impor- 
ce happens in our sleep and below our dreams. So I whisper things into your 
ping ear, possible desires transcribed into verbal form, and I watch, I observe 


me 


tan 


slee 
you, to see which ones give you an erection.’ 


Is the sleeper the audience, the artist, the father, the lover? In both instances the 
receiver of messages is sleeping, and they are being spoken to as if language could 
be funneled directly into the unconscious. In Daniel's family story the words are 
killers, but Steve finds another way for words to function, not as an extension of 
the home-made jailhouse, of inheritance and command, but as libidinal prompts. 
He is only hoping for erections. I want to know what you really want. 


How to recall again a moment delivered in darkness in Weakend (2003), Daniel's 
commissioned contribution to Attack of the Clones, an entire program of shorts 


that remixed Hollywood’s Oedipal fantasy The 6” Day? 


“I love you. Why daddy?” 


Disorder 


by Jerrett Zaroski 


It takes a brave person to lay out all their worries for the world to plainly see. 


If you believe, as I do, that Daniel Cockburn’s videos are outpourings of his soul, 
then he seems to be harbouring a particular affliction, a consuming obsession. He 
has an unshakable but tenuous engagement with the world, and it dominates his 
thoughts and actions. 


This guy has a real passion for “Order”. 
guy P 


I find myself fascinated with Cockburn’s own fascinations in the Orderly and its 
many forms — linearity, organization, sameness, rhythm, recursions. As someone 
who finds himself drawn to the comfort of predictability and linearity, I can iden- 
tify with Cockburn’s constant negotiation of Order and Disorder. 


In videos such as Weakend (2003) and Figure Vs. Ground (2004), Cockburn rear- 
ranges recordings along regulated frequencies, sliding audio and video signals in 
time with a systematic spectrum of loops and creating new and unusual experi- 
ences. As Schwarzenegger grins from shot to shot and accuses his maker of delu- 
sions of divinity, or Emily Vey Duke shutters and chirps in a spectacular sparkle 
of light and sound, we see the director's gleeful play with Order. Audit (2003) and 
Metronome (2002) provide new meanings for the inconsequential, building exis- 
tential structure and mathematical rhythms into seemingly arbitrary occurrences 
and coincidences. In one of his more tongue-in-cheek cinematic references, 
Cockburn’s meanders in free-form association, navigating from Jar-Jar Binks to 
hell, and applying specific and reproducible Order to images and themes that 
remain benign to most anyone but Cockburn himself. (Only now, I can’t help 
bur start the same train of thought whenever I watch Star Wars: Episode One.) 
Certainly, in the feature You Are Here (2010), many of the characters struggle to 
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shape their world with Order: the Archivist’s attempts to connect the documents 
and forgotten media she finds; the parallel universes of Alan tied together into a 
“single coherent story”; the elaborate system of answering questions in Chinese; 
and the Trackers’ oddly low-tech means of helping others navigate the cityscape. 


Creating and extrapolating Order is unavoidable for Cockburn, who reluctantly 
sees value in such an inescapable human condition, one which creates safety and 
predictability, coherence and shared understanding — all arguably necessary for 
the survival of the individual, society, and humankind. 


I suppose this would explain Cockburn’s other fascination: Disorder. 


Disorder, whether due to the absence of Order, or through a mismanagement of 
Order, takes hold in Cockburn’s films as a source of seduction. There is a long- 
ing for Disorder and its raw and natural state, or at the very least, being content 
with its inevitability. If Order haunts Cockburn’s every thoughts, then Disorder 
provides a kind of corrupted solace, a counterpoint to his urges to categorize and 
synchronize his thoughts and actions. 


When the finely-tuned system created by the Trackers in You Are Here becomes 
unhinged, and the paths of Marcie and the Archivist intersect, the Archivist finds 
the solution to the mysterious word puzzle and a new direction in life. In locking 
the red-eyed population to his viewpoint, the Inventor disrupts the social con- 
tinuity and forces a new perspective onto the public — not unlike a filmmaker, 
artist, or philosopher who exposes a truth that can no longer be unseen or for- 
gotten. Disorder is a place where the “pass-the-god-damn-but-ter” beat of Metro- 
nome and its looping hand of hell thankfully has no place. 


Over the course of his filmography, Daniel Cockburn attempts to negotiate the 
tenuous relationship of Order and Disorder, examining and unravelling his obses-. 
sion: from as grand and far-reaching as the secrets of the universe, to as close and 
personal as his heart and mind, and everything in between. 


In Audit, Cockburn hypothesizes that if he could graph every single experience he 
has in the world on a two-dimensional axis, the elaborate maze of plotted points 
and mathematical functions would produce “a meta-function, in which free will 
may or may not be a variable.” It’s a perfectionist’s dark pleasure, but even more 
frightening than the premise of an overarching Order is Cockburn’s realization 
that the functions are not infinite, that we are mortal, and so at some point, limits 
must be reached. If one considers Order on such an encompassing scale, then 
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there is a danger of futility, the realization that we might be treated as indiffer- 
y as we might engage with any other series of numbers and equations; there is 
hing to do but wait for the graph to be drawn and the books to be balanced.” 


entl 
“not 


On the other hand, in a video released the same year, Cockburn reveals his desire 
to believe in an all-encompassing Order, or perhaps to deny the existence of Dis- 
order, like the titular audiences in Stupid Coalescing Becomers (2003). He curses 
at them and points out their flaws in pursuing “backwards experiences’, remind- 
ing them what he knows to be true: “things are not happening as they should be. 
Things are happening as they are.” “This is why I hate you,” he muses. “I hate you 
because you're wrong, and because I wish you were right.” As much as he obsesses 
about Order, and can’t seem to escape his fascination with it, it’s his ultimate real- 
ity of Disorder that keeps him woefully grounded. 


You Ave Here takes this discussion to a personal, internalized struggle. The film 
offers vignettes of various aspects of the human mind and its processes: memory 
(the Archivist); identity (Alan); direction (the Trackers); expression (the Inven- 
tor); language (the Experimenter); and contemplation (the Lecturer). In each, 
there is a struggle of Disorder and Order, an attempt to wrangle seemingly uncon- 
trollable forces through disorganization and organization, chaos and repetition, 
dissociation and identity, distraction and methodology, lost and found. Because 
there are no true answers, no escape from either Order or Disorder, the conclusion 
that Cockburn reaches is acceptance. “Don’t worry,’ Marcie assures the Archivist, 
in an unconvincing tone. “You'll get used to it.” 


So why do we think we can resolve Disorder, or escape from the daunting and 
imposing Order that we thrust upon ourselves and use to make sense of the 
world? If you believe Cockburn, we have popular culture to blame. In Metronome, 
he discounts the validity of Hollywood’s apparent obsession with dystopic predic- 
tions of oppressive Order. Cockburn says that, according to popular film, Order 
“feels seductive and aesthetic and perfect and it equals despair. This song that the 
movies keep singing to me is all about how sameness is the enemy of the soul.” 
Apparently, we have to escape from shapes and consistency and cubicles, and vio- 
lent Disorder seems to be the only option. 


At times, it really does feel like we can break out of the Social Order if we try 
hard enough. I wonder if this is because, in comparison, it’s a more visible or tan- 
gible kind of Order. While sidestepping the pitfalls of being too personal and 
in our heads, it also avoids being too overwhelming and existential. Sitting at 
arm’s length, Order appears fragile and vulnerable; it actually seems possible to 
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successfully overthrow the system and cause disruption. With hesitation, Cock- 
burn concludes that “the movies don’t really provide an escape, they just provide 
another beat to drown out all the regular noise.” Maybe they’re not all that useful 
in uncovering the secrets of the universe or the mind, but at least they can help us 
from wallowing in futility. Maybe they give us hope. 


If I’m to believe the handful of reviews that I’ve read, the most memorable and 
telling line of dialog in You Are Here is the joke about the dictionary for masoch- 
ists — “it’s got all the words in it, they're just not in any particular order.” It’s 
funny: a useless dictionary. But without applying a particular Order to the words, 
the massive and iconic book would still have relevance. Those who enjoy reading 
dictionaries and learning new words can continue to enjoy reading one that has 
the words listed randomly. It remains dedicated to the definitions of language, 
and meaning still exists. Ultimately, this quote tries to mitigate the frustration of 
Order and Disorder, working together as a quirky but beautiful reality. 


However, there was another quote that stuck with me from You Are Here, more 
so than the “dictionary” joke. It was the exasperated curse delivered by Marcie 
just a few lines earlier: “For once, I would just like to not be at the behest of an 
itinerary made by some gargantuan fucking idiot... robot... baby.” Hilarious and 
tragic, it’s the ultimate insult to any self-respecting adult — perhaps even internal- 
ized in teary self-admonishment or shouted at the sky. It’s the visualization of the 
perfect yet oxymoronic blend of Disorder and Order: a robot baby with insatiable 
needs, frightening and uncontrollable, powered up and ready to be systematically 
disruptive — or chaotically predictable. There’s a forlorn romanticism about the 
concept, a peculiar cynicism that I believe more accurately portrays the relation- 
ship that Cockburn and I each have with Order and Disorder. We are inexplicably 
and undeniably tied to this tug-of-war between our humanity and the rest of the 
universe, and no tantrum will ever set us free. 


Music, Meaning and the Movies: 
the dilemmas of Metronome 


by Marc Glassman 


Daniel Cockburn’s Metronome is a philosophical, wonderfully absurd essay on 
the human condition. A man—Cockburn—performs the daily events of a quo- 
tidian reality, from brushing his teeth in the morning to going to sleep at night, 
all the time ruminating over the meaning of life. While he consider the dilemmas 
that entrap his thoughts, the “everyman” who happens to be played by Cockburn 
evokes the sound of a metronome, pounding a relentless rhythm. Neither his 
heartbeat nor a mechanical clocking device, the metronome serves to remind him 
of his fate as a cognoscente individual in an unquestioning conformist society. 
We're very likely tied to the remorseless ticking of the clock, he is suggesting, with 
some of us aware of the implacable metronomic rhythms of our existence. In this 
work, Cockburn has crafted a video essay that is darkly humorous, effortlessly 
nerdy and painfully incisive. 


If there are differences between film and video art—and, despite the growing 
technical similarities between the two, there are many—certainly one of the 
major distinctions is manifested in the essay form, which Metronome exemplifies. 
As McLuhan pointed out decades ago, film is a hot medium while television, and 
by extension, video, is a cool one. As he famously wrote in Understanding Media, 
“Any hot medium allows of less participation than a cool one, as a lecture makes 
for less participation than a seminar, and a book for less than a dialogue.” 


Not every assessment by McLuhan has been proven right but the disparity 
between the reception of film and video has actually grown over the past three 
decades, Mainstream filmmakers attempt to ravish their audience with spectacle, 
increasingly using 3D or IMAX to create an immersive environment. Bereft of 
those tools, independent film directors still attempt to seduce viewers through 
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narrative devices while most documentarians organize their material to convince 
spectators to take action or espouse a cause. Although it’s true that certain docu- 
mentary filmmakers, in particular Chris Marker, have created superb film essays, 
they are in the minority. Even prominent documentarians such as Michael Moore 
and Morgan Spurlock who do work in the form tend to use their essays to per- 
sade viewers; few are as inherently philosophical as Marker. 


With video, the expectations aren't the same. Videos tend to be seen in gallery 
or classroom settings or at festivals; in all cases, viewers want to participate in 
the experience of what they’re seeing. Rather than being persuaded, they want to 
be engaged in intellectual and aesthetic activities. Essays, first named and prac- 
ticed by Montaigne, were initially literary “attempts” to put thoughts in order, 
for the writer and then, presumably, others who would be interested in reading 
those ruminations. Video (or documentary) essays continue in that tradition, as 
do many pieces that are categorized as cultural theory. 


The extended use of voice-over, the mixture of images from a diverse set of loca- 
tions or archival sources and above all, the cool tone mark the video essays of such 
senior artists as Vera Frenkel, Martha Rosler, Dan Graham and Allan Sekula. In 
recent times, Daniel Cockburn has added his voice to the form; of all of his works 
the one that most exemplifies the heady, intense and interior landscape of the 
contemporary video essay is Metronome. 


The video begins with a solo soprano voice singing an aphorism by the philoso- 
pher Ludwig Wittgenstein: “How small a thought it takes to fill a whole life.” The 
singing evokes the mysterious, gorgeous sound of a singer in a monastery choir 
exploring the eternal vérités during medieval times but, in fact, the performance 
is from a postmodern minimalist piece, “Proverb,” by Steve Reich. Erupting as if 
it’s the bass drum to Reich’s pastiche of a choral work, the intense pounding of 
the metronome bursts into the soundscape as Reich's piece ends, introducing the 
narrator and his dilemma. 


Throughout the rest of the video, the metronome lays its beat down as Cockburn, 
a modern flaneur, walks, looks at girls, takes a city bus, or enters a movie theatre 
where he watches imagery from films that have, at least temporarily, imposed their 
own rhythms on his life. In voice-over, Cockburn creates a compelling narrative, 
pondering essential philosophical questions about free will, patterns of existence 
and individuality. The musicality of Cockburn’s piece is reinforced through his 
use of a four against three beat, which he plays repeatedly using the mnemonic 
device, “pass the goddamned butter.” 
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The rhythm of the metronome is the other key element in Cockburn’s structure, 
creating 2 beat—a groove—that is as exciting and persuasive as the narrator's 
yoice-over and the visuals of the flaneur’s meditations as a “walker in the city,’ as 
Alfred Kazin memorably put it. Cockburn’s multilayered video would lack pro- 
on and force without the intense musicality, which the insistent drive of the 


onome brings to it. Just as John Coltrane’s searing solos needed the heart- 


pulsi 


metr 
beats of Elvin Jones’ drums, Cockburn’s philosophical voice-overs would be less 


exciting and meaningful without its 4 into 3 endlessly fascinating rhythm. 


When asked about his use of beats in Metronome, Cockburn replied, “It actually 
began when I was making an edited-in-camera super 8 film for a hand-processing 
workshop put on by the Splice This! festival. I was shooting while jogging, and I 
wanted the shots to be quick bursts all of equal length. So I kept a beat on my chest 
with my left hand while I pulled the camera trigger with my right. I remembered 
my music professor at York, Casey Sokol, having said that it’s easier to keep a beat 
on your chest than on, say, a limb, because it’s more physically felt. Anyway, the 
idea of running or walking or just going about one’s day while keeping a chest-beat 
stuck with me, and a couple years later it swum back up to the surface, connected 
to some other stuff I was thinking about (stream-of-association monologue), and 
found its way into Metronome.” 


“I went through a pretty big Minimalist phase at [York] university, and while I 
don’t listen to that stuff as obsessively any more, it happened at a formative time. I 
think it contributed to a lot of my mental circuitry.” While Cockburn, in general, 
loves contemporary rock, it’s enlightening in the context of Metronome to know 
that his York professor Casey Sokol is a former member of the avant-garde musi- 
cal collective CCMC, whose key performer remains Michael Snow, the master of 
the use of structure in cinema. And it’s also helpful to consider that Reich’s music 
is not only minimalist but generally employs rhythm as a key element in each 
composition. 


At one point, Cockburn as narrator points out that he’s concerned about life’s 
“rhythmic totality.” In the video and the interview conducted for this analysis 
of Metronome, Cockburn expresses keen interest in “mental circuitry,’ how our 
thought processes work. He offers a charming and typically convoluted one in 
the video, moving from image to image of Jar-Jar Binks in Star Wars who always 
reminds him of Liam Neeson, who looks like Ralph Fiennes, which reminds him 
of End of the Affair, a film in which he starred, that recalls Graham Greene, the 
writer of the novel, who was tortured by Catholicism. This kind of thinking traps 
the narrator: he progresses only so far until a circle is created that brings him logi- 
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cally back to the beginning. “How small a thought it takes to fill a whole life.” 


In Metronome, Cockburn reveals that he understood hell in 1997, when he 
smoked a joint and spent 30 minutes captured in circular thoughts or dreams; 
whether this “really” happened is unimportant—the narrator and Cockburn are 
not necessarily the same person. Hell is signified by a hand gesture that is semi- 
circular and is allowed to repeat and repeat. From this terrifying revelation, the 
narrator has tried to chart a new course to no avail. 


Metronome’s most extravagant visual ploy is its sequence of films that the narrator 
views in a quest to find “other rhythms” for life’s circuitry. Included in the mix are 
American Beauty; A Beautiful Mind; Black Hole; Brazil; A Clockwork Orange; 
Crimes and Misdemeanors; Fight Club; The Fly; Frankenstein; Johnny Mnemonic; 
MASH; The Matrix; Metropolis; Pi; Playtime; Star Wars; Village of the Damned; 
Wild Strawberries and Lolita. The bravura editing by Hilda Rasula clearly aided 
Cockburn; he has called her work on Metronome “amazing,” and it is. 


Although such films as Lolita and Wild Strawberries appear in this section, it’s 
obvious that Cockburn has tended to enjoy dystopian science fiction films. It’s 
a place where popular culture meets up with philosophy and where rebellion is 
often offered as an option. Other Cockburn videos have referenced Elton John’s 
Rocket Man, the Spottiswoode-Schwarzenegger thriller The 6” Day and other 
futuristic fare. What's intriguing is that most of the films offer little or no way out 
of the protagonists’ problems: they put up a good fight and then lose. 


So where does that leave Cockburn as the narrator, writer and director of Metro- 
nome? When asked whether he believes in individuality and freedom of choice, he 
replied: “I’m not an expert, but I just don’t see what use there is in believing free 
will doesn’t exist. My work does seem to think we're just boxed in and without 
agency, but I hope it’s more using the idea as a playground. When I wrote Metro- 
nome, I was really concerned with reiterating the concept of ‘usefulness; as in the 
usefulness of this kind of thought. And my intention was to gently chide myself 
for believing too strongly in the boxes, to say that believing we've got no choice 
doesn’t lead anywhere.” 


Part of the pleasure in viewing Metronome resides in the ambiguity inherent in 
the work. Cockburn may believe in free will but the narrator, whom he plays, cer- 
tainly appears to be caught in a trap. In the end, of course, none of us know how 
much freedom we have in this life. One can choose to believe in determinism and 
destiny or not. What makes Metronome such an exciting piece of video art is that 
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its many layers of text and imagery are put to use to have both the narrator and 
the viewer ponder and analyze an essential philosophical problem. That it comes 


to no conclusion is absolutely appropriate and makes it a mature and complex 


video essay. 


Perhaps the final words on Cockburn’s Metronome should be left to the critical 
theorist Theodor Adorno, who commented on The Essay as Form: “The essay 
reflects what is loved and hated...Luck and play are essential to it. It starts not 
with Adam and Eve but with what it wants to talk about; it says what occurs to it 
in that context and stops when it feels finished rather than when there is nothing 


» 
to say. 
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COUNTING LESSON 


by Tom McSorley 


A mathematician friend — 
an acquaintance, really — 
told me about two 

levels of infinity: 
countable 

and 

uncountable; 

between those numbers 
we can count forever 

lie 

more numbers we can count 


forever. 


He then drew an 
analogy 
between 


numbers and words. 
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| listened, 

in my vertiginous 
silence 

crying to decipher 
each space 
between 

each word 

he said 

and 

did not, 


could never, 


say. 


RS 
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Push Just Play: Continuity and the 
Digital Condition 


by Christopher Rohde 


Thanks to more than a hundred years of widespread industrialization and dif- 
fusion, cinema has successfully pervaded the human imagination. Ic has gone 
beyond being simply a medium for entertainment and has become a common 
manner of structuring thought and experience. Cinematic modes of remembering 
events, of organizing memories, of dreaming and imagining, and even of think- 
ing and seeing, have become normalized to the extent that the cinematic may be 
described as an entrenched cultural condition. But what is the role of newer digi- 
tal technologies in our culture, and how does the digital compare to the cinematic 
as a way of experiencing life? 


Continuity (2004) is one of several videos by Daniel Cockburn that examines 
the role of digital technologies in filmmaking, and more broadly, within our cul- 
ture. In this video, Cockburn reflects upon not just digital technologies, medi- 
ums, tools and objects, but the digital as a cultural condition equivalent to but 
different from the cinematic, with its own unique characteristics and aesthetics. 
Cockburn’s videos, however, do not necessarily imply that the digital as a cul- 
tural paradigm is apparent at present in any sort of fully realized form. Continuity 
does not exactly embody the digital condition, but rather tangibly evaluates it as 
a future possibility. 


This essay will discuss the various ways in which Continuity uses visual metaphors 
to reflect the structure and character of digital media objects and hypothesize 
what living in a digital condition would be like. As the video gradually becomes 
less ‘cinematic’ and more ‘digital; and the rules that govern space and time around 
him begin to change, Cockburn’s protagonist in turn deteriorates into a fear- 
ful state of disembodiment and disassociation. Cockburn uses the protagonist’s 


progression into non-linearity as a symbol of the tensions inherent between old 
and new media in periods of introduction and adjustment. To explain better how 
a ‘digital’ sense of time and space could cause such a breakdown, it is useful to 
introduce certain theories by a writer acknowledged as a influence in the video's 
credits, Jorge Luis Borges. 


Borges’ essay “New Refutation of Time” (1946) is focused around his theses on 
the nature of time. Following David Hume’s denial of the existence of absolute 
space, Borges discredits the notion of a single, universal time, supposedly acces- 
sible to every rational individual in their right mind. He argues that we are sev- 
ered from direct access to ‘real’ time by the application of arbitrary numerical and 
linguistic systems upon it. A measurement of time, like an ‘hour’ or a ‘year; does 
not truly represent ‘time’ in any pure state, but rather signifies what Borges calls 
time’s “imaginary aggregate.” By this reasoning, ‘time, as it is popularly known, is 
a fictional construction defined by and invested in only by collective agreement, 
a sort of mass delusion. 


This leads Borges to his first conclusion, which is that time is only known fictively 
or subjectively, and, as such, is to a certain extent defined and controlled by will. 
Borges writes, “If time is a mental process, how can it be shared by thousands, or 
even two different men?” The reason why time seems to be collectively shared in 
some objective fashion, Borges proposes, is not on account of the natural state of 
things, but rather, because of the power of the collective agreement. For all the 
pragmatic benefits that the fiction affords, however, it can in turn have a near- 
immobilizing effect upon the individual, and subsequently, his or her will to 
define reality becomes subjugated to the collective will to maintain the imaginary 
aggregate. 


Borges’ denial of absolute time carries with it the implication that events in 
time (‘instants’) cannot possibly be intrinsically linked together, and are instead 
entirely autonomous, only linked together in the imagination. This leads Borges 
to his second, and more potentially radical conclusion, which is that time is not 
naturally successive. The conventional understanding of time is that one moment 
follows another, but Borges proposes that time’s apparent continuity and linearity 
are but perceptual conventions, modes of ordering and managing phenomena in 
the consciousness. 


This concept resonates with the principles of digital technologies, as defined 
by Lev Manovich in his book The Language of New Media (2001). Manovich 
observed that items stored in a database, or bits of information contained on the 
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surface ofa CD or DVD, for instance, have no intrinsic connection, in terms of 


order 0 
collective agreement on the nature of time influence the ways we conduct media 


interactions and define expectations of media experiences. Continuity and lin- 
earity thus become the principles of organization by which the randomly stored 
information is accessed and displayed. The protocols engrained into media players 
will seek out the bits of information stored on a CD for playback in the expected 
order, which is, of course, according to typical sequential musical form. In turn, 


r sequence, to each other. Yet, the perceptual conventions that govern our 


these cultural forms and products reinforce the illusion of continuity upon us, 


and strengthen the hold of the imaginary aggregate of time. 


In this sense, the historical uses of digital technologies up to the present have 
jargely run counter to the structures suggested by their own mediumistic proper- 
ties. The non-linearity of digital objects has yet to be wholeheartedly taken up by 
‘mainstream’ or popular practices as a convention of textual experience, outside 
of more spurious domains such as the science fiction genre. Fringe practices like 
experimental film and video art, meanwhile, have always been occupied with test- 
ing the limits of new technologies, both formally and conceptually. In addition, 
partly due to their frequent associations with academia, fringe film and video 
makers have historically often been drawn towards expanded ideas of space and 
time as described by modern essayists and philosophers like Borges. A work like 
Continuity, which could be considered a work of both video art and science fic- 
tion, is therefore in a prime position to ‘test drive’ the properties of the digital for 
future implementation. However, Continuity mediates between more traditional 
temporal-conceptual forms, such as narrative, and a rhetorical form of the digital, 
and plays out the tensions between those two paradigms. 


The premise of Continuity is that the protagonist (portrayed by Cockburn) is 
making a video diary, and the end product is meant to stand as the epistolary 
record of this process. He explains, not in the first but in the second recorded 
sequence, that the scenes that follow represent his own determination of the 
worth of their recording, as defined by his wilful decision to press ‘record’ and 
‘stop’ at any given moment. By virtue of having made this statement of intent, 
he explains, not only does the content of the tape become predestined, but the 
sequence of scenes present on the tape also becomes inevitably indexically linked 
to their chronological occurrence in time. In this respect, the diary becomes 
emblematic of the sequential experience and memory of making it. Yet, this state- 
ment of intent, the protagonist admits, was intended for the very beginning of the 
video, and was performed and recorded as such, but, for reasons unexplained, has 
gone missing and must be re-enacted. Right from the beginning of Continuity, 


Cockburn starts to unravel the stability of the imaginary aggregate. 


As the video progresses, our diarist informs us that new and unaccountable foot- 
age has begun to appear on the tape, and the order in which scenes were recorded 
appears to have become jumbled in temporal sequence. Moreover, these scenes 
also begin to interpenetrate each other, making it difficult to ascertain even their 
beginnings and endings. The order of shots and sequences in the video gradually 
lose their strict relationship to the protagonist's will to maintaining sequential 
time, for the points at each end of every cut and take no longer signify a wilful 
decision to extract time from reality by pressing ‘record’ and ‘stop. The immediate 
effect of these operations is the undermining of the diary’s function of being rep- 
resentative of the chronology of lived experience. This, in turn, gradually under- 
mines the protagonist's sense of personal memory and of place, which results in a 
doubt in the meaningfulness of his actions, and the power of his will. 


Continuity’s second conceit is that the video diary seconds as an excuse to test 
out the features and capabilities of the protagonist's new camera equipment, 
not unlike the premise of Steve Reinke’s Afternoon (March 22 1999). While it 
appears at first that the camera equipment has an exposure problem (resulting in 
too much luminescence) and a faulty colour sensor (resulting in an oversaturated 
red balance), it eventually becomes apparent that these visual qualities are being 
observed in the protagonist’s experience of ‘reality’ as well. These supposedly 
technological distortions are proposed to be instead representative of an ‘unme- 
diated’ record of reality, and are not explained as being produced by a fault with 
the camera, but by an inconsistency in the fabric of space and time itself, which 
at times, the protagonist observes, is unnaturally bright and hot. Consistency in 
reality becomes reduced to the appearance and semblance of space and time in 
the contingent moment, and in that moment alone. 


Borges writes that the ‘true? or non-sequential and non-absolute version of time, 
can sometimes make itself known to us during experiences of the uncanny, of 
déja vu, or other incidents of repeated instants of time, such as in dreams. Yet, 
the common tendency is to consider such incidents only as aberrant, rather than 
exemplary. A way of rationalizing experiences of déja vu, for example, is to claim 
that one instant of time bears uncanny resemblance to another, but these instants 
are, in reality, separately distinct moments. Borges ponders the possibility that 
such experiences might not in fact be illusions of perception, or even exceptions, 
breakages or disruptions to the flow of time, but might actually be the literal 
repetition of an instant, an exemplary revelation of the actual character of time. 
Despite this potential, such experiences are, by convention, usually either ratio- 
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all che time, not merely at such moments of crisis. 


Just as; for Borges, all it takes to expose the non-successive nature of time is a 
single repeated instance in a dream, in Cockburn’s video, this exemplary revela- 
tion is prompted by a flaw in the physical structure of a digital media object. As 
the protagonist explains in the video, examining a scratch on the surface of a CD, 
such flaws disrupt the continuity of playback, and thus, the illusory continuity 
of experience. Digital media objects must maintain temporal continuity during 
playback in order to conceal the object's essential non-linear structural makeup. 
In a sense, it is this kind of damage that can make our experiences with digital 


media more like what Borges hypothesized was the true nature of time. 


It is important to note that Continuity stages the breakdown of linearity in a 
sequential fashion, gradually transitioning from ‘normal to ‘abnormal.’ The events 
in the video, despite being of increasingly questionable relation to chronological 
reality, nevertheless present a linear successive progression from seemingly total 
empirical fidelity to wild formalistic inconstancy. Ironically, Continuity requires a 
(more or less) temporally linear form like the cinematic narrative in order to even 
express the notion that temporality itself could become non-linear. While this 
may seem paradoxical, it too hasa precedent in Borges’ writings. 


Just as Cockburn is challenged to use video in a purely non-linear form, Borges 
was conscious of the fundamental inappropriateness of language to fully explain 
his thesis on time without inevitably working counter to it. Referring to the title 
of his essay, Borges notes that “to say that a refutation of time is new (or old) 
is to attribute to it a predicate of a temporal nature, which restores the notion 
that the subject attempts to destroy.” Much the same could be said of the title of 
Cockburn’s video. “Our language is so saturated and animated with time,” writes 
Borges, that it is impossible to divorce even the most seemingly innocuous of 
linguistic tools, like pronouns, from their implication of notions of sequence or 
succession. “All language is of a successive nature; it is not an effective tool for 
reasoning the eternal, the intemporal.” This assessment prompts Borges to recog- 
nize his own thesis as being inevitably limited to the status of fiction, or rhetoric. 


Yet, it might also be the case that it is as fiction that Borges’ thesis is most useful 
and effective. This is to suggest that it is best understood or communicated 
through the intermediary of literary devices and metaphors, rather than directly 
accessed. While Continuity similarly relates Borgesian ideas about time through 
several allusions to dreams and instances of déja vu, it also attempts to add to this 


repertoire by visualizing some of the principles of digital media and the aesthetics 
of digital technologies. 


There are several visual devices in Continuity that draw upon the specific char- 
acter of digital media, notably a sequence in which Cockburn depicts the fabric 
of reality warping by taking advantage of the loss of compression and pixellation 
effects encountered when one plays a digital videotape in.fast-forward mode, 
Another memorable sequence uses multiple image superimpositions to suggest 
the simultaneity of available instants of time. But perhaps the most interesting 
is an example that visualizes the digital without being explicitly ‘technological? 


Cockburn’s protagonist plays a card game in which cards from a shuffled deck are 
drawn, one by one, in random order, while he recites the face values of the cards 
in numerical sequential order. The object of the game is to complete the draw of 
the full deck of cards without reciting the same value shown on the card face. To 
successfully complete the game, the actual order of the drawn cards must remain 
in perfect discontinuity with their ‘natural’ sequential order (ace, one to ten, jack, 
queen, king). It is suggested that the game is nigh-impossible to complete, despite 
there being a definite limit to the number of cards in the deck and possible com- 
binations of drawn card and recited number. Nevertheless, after a while, the pro- 
tagonist begins losing earlier and earlier into the game. 


This is a scenario in which failure, which is associated with repetition, becomes 
inevitable when a system of linearity (the proper numerical order of the cards) 
is set up against another, incongruent, system of non-linearity (the order of the 
shuffled cards as they are dealt). The card game is symptomatic of the way in 
which Continuity investigates the tension between the old, the analog, the cin- 
ematic, narrative, and the new, the digital, the non-linear. Trying to apply one 
system to the other when neither is open to modification is a recipe for frustra- 
tion and stasis. The rules of the game need to be more adaptable for success and 
movement to be achieved. Cockburn does not necessarily suggest an easy way for 
these two incompatible systems to harmonize, however, and grounds the conflict 
between them at the level of rhetoric. This is entirely appropriate, as the rhetori- 
cal mode can be counted among the key features of the digital, being tied to its 
principle of modularity. 


Manovich uses the term ‘modularity’ to refer to digital media's ability to alter, 
distort, manipulate or combine any items entered into a database or stored on 
a digital media object, without necessarily making an irreversible change to the 
object. An interface may give the appearance of alteration, yet this interface masks 
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the lack of direct interaction with the objects themselves, and so changes made to 
a igital media objects are only ina virtual capacity. Uses of digital information and 
data do ; 
assembled into larger-scale objects but continue to maintain their separate iden- 
The objects themselves can be combined into even larger objects —again, 
without losing their independence.” By staging a dialectic conflict between the 
cinematic and the digital, but only on the ‘modular’ level, Continuity ultimately 
allows for established models, which include narrative and linearity, to be upset 
é 

by principles of the digital model, without making an irreversible change to either. 


t work against their autonomy. Manovich observes that “elements are 
no g 


tities. 


This resonates with Borges’ thesis on time as well, in that Borges noted that possi- 
bilities for action and will are not necessarily restricted to their singular existence 
within a given moment in time. The conventional understanding of time dictates 
that only one moment can follow another, and implies that for the individual, 
only one action or decision can possibly occupy any instant. However, if one were 
ro adopt the perspective that instants in time are not naturally fixed in s¢quence, 
and are therefore potentially repeatable, then possible actions in time become 
opened up for multiplicity. It is possible, for example, to look to the left in one 
instant of time, and to also look to the right in that same instant of time, because 
that instant is always constantly accessible. In the context of Cockburn’s video, 
this means that because the modes of linearity and non-linearity are taken up rhe- 
torically, without permanent changes to either being affected, much like instants 
of time, they are always open to being revisited and revised. 


The invention of digital technologies and their dissemination in our culture does 
not automatically incur that the individual is in any way ready, prepared or even 
interested in adopting its condition fully and immediately. The naturalization of 
the cinematic model within our imaginations took many, many decades. An iden- 
tification has been made in Continuity of the potential fearsomeness of a digital 
way of seeing the world, its resemblance to a mental state of madness, and of the 
protective qualities of existing cinematic and narrative models. 


Similarly, Borges was aware that his ideas about time are somewhat indigestible, 
even to himself. For Borges, the enforced illusory continuity of experience and 
time in the imaginary aggregate is also protective, shielding us from the realiza- 
tion that time is made up of no more than isolated instants or moments without 
connectivity. In other words, it protects us from hopelessness, and by structur- 
ing experience, can give meaning to random phenomena. The fiction of continu- 
ity also serves intelligibility by managing ideas of past and present. Giving time 
concepts of ‘beginning’ and ‘ending’ aids both remembering and forgetting, and 
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allows things to be put into the past. 


This idea is demonstrated in Continuity by the protagonist burning a mark on 
the palm of his hand, which is indented to act as a memory key for waking him- 
self from nightmares, not dissimilar to the way the characters in the recent Hol- 
lywood film Inception use ‘tokens.’ Unfortunately, the protagonist’s inability to 
place the act in terms of before or after waking renders the technique sadly useless. 
The protagonist retains the pain with which the burn is associated, yet is unable 
to learn from it or act upon it, which subsequently undermines the status of his 
lived experiences as belonging distinctly to either ‘dreams’ or ‘waking life” Pain 
becomes related to the inability to learn successively, and to grasp history, making 
one doomed to cycles of repetition. 


At the conclusion of the video, the protagonist does appear to find a meagre sense 
of peace and acceptance in his new digital mode of existence. Addressing the 
camera, he tells us that sometimes it seems that “the bright isn’t brightness, it’s 
just light... and the heat isn’t heat, it’s just warmth. And the forgetting, occasion- 
ally, it doesn’t feel like pain, it just feels clean, and new.’ By ending on this note, 
Cockburn suggests what is needed to overcome anxiety and fear of the condi- 
tions implied by new technologies and media is acclimatization, a period of time 
in which to learn to see things not as different or strange, but merely as relative. 
Histories that point to the alleged initial shock and confusion that cinema cre- 
ated in its infancy bear this theory out. But the question Cockburn leaves us with 
is, how could a period of adjustment to the digital condition be measured, when 
that condition alters our very notion of time? 
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The Rhythms of Daniel Cockburn: 
An Odd Kind of Sympathy 


py Jessica Mulvogue 


Twice in Metronome (2002) Daniel Cockburn references the fact that pendulums 
synchronize their swings. This phenomenon was discovered by Dutch scientist 
and philosopher, Christiaan Huygens, in 1665. The story goes that Huygens, who 
also invented the pendulum clock, lay bedridden during a bout of illness. Gazing 
idly at two clocks that were mounted on the wall next to each other, he noticed 
something peculiar: the two pendulums swung in perfect synchrony. Even when 
one pendulum was disturbed, it eventually regained synchrony with the other. 
He quickly wrote to the Royal Society of London telling them of his discovery. 
He described the phenomenon as an “odd kind of sympathy.” Huygens’ had dis- 
covered what is now known as ‘coupled oscillation, a phenomena that is found 
throughout the physical and biological world on both cosmic and subatomic 
scales.! In science, an oscillator is any system that carries out periodic behaviour. 
It suggests regularity and consistent intervals; in other words, a steady rhythm. 


“Sympathy? in Huygens’ sense of the word, means to relate harmoniously, to 
respond in a way similar to an action elsewhere, and in this particular case, to adopt 
a similar beat. But his qualifier “odd” in his letter to the Royal Society destablises 
this sense of a steady rhythmic system. For although Huygens meant the adjective 
to capture its ‘strange’ quality, ‘odd’ also denotes irregularity. Accordingly, irreg- 
ularity connotes erratic behaviour which, by association, we could call arrhyth- 
mic. Therefore, an “odd kind of sympathy” implies an accordance which is also a 
discordance, a consonance which is also a dissonance, or, an arrhythmic rhythm. 


Fittingly, Huygens is also credited with inventing the magic lantern - a seven- 
teenth century prototype to cinema. Thus, fast forward some three and a half cen- 
turies and Huygens’ discoveries still resonate; they echo in the films and videos of 


Daniel Cockburn, particularly in Metronome. The latter’s concern with rhythm, 
and rhythm’s constituents, time and repetition, addresses the choice of adjective 
by the Dutch scientist. In order to tease out some the ‘odd sympathies’ - the con. 
tradictions or tensions - in Cockburn’s work, I use Henri Lefebvre’s and Gaston 
Bachelard’s ideas on rhythm and time. 


Other scholars have related Cockburn’s fondness of repetition and loops to ideas 
of the double or the clone; but by looking at these through the lens of rhythm, | 
will suggest that repetition in Cockburn’s work has more to do with an under- 
standing of time as discontinuous than with the identical copy. 


Everyday rhythms: the linear and the cyclic 


In Rhythmanalysis, Henti Lefebvre shows that rhythm is found everywhere in the 
natural and social world and is crucial for our comprehension of everyday life, 
From bodily rhythms, such as heartbeats and hunger, to social rhythms, such as 
the work day and the pulse of cities, to cosmic rhythms, such as the years and sea- 
sons, we are literally surrounded by and made up of different rhythms, resulting in 
a truly polyrhythmic world. 


Although rhythms always imply a relation of a time to a space, thythm’s main 
component is time, and in particular, repetition.’ Lefebvre states: “rhythms imply 
repetitions and can be defined as movements and differences within repetition.” 
There are two kinds of repetition which correspond to two types of time: cyclic 
and linear. Cyclic rhythms are those of night and day, the cycles of planets and 
moons, of recurrent human needs such as hunger and sleep. These are rhythms 
of ‘beginnings again’: a returning which is not in opposition to a becoming.’ 
Linear rhythms are those which return, identical and at the same interval; they 
are opposed to becoming. Linear time is that abstract quantitative time, which 
according to Lefebvre, modern industrial society has superimposed on cyclic time. 
This is the time of clocks and it now structures our private and public worlds. 


Lefebvre describes these two times as existing in “antagonistic unity”: “They 
penetrate one another, but in an interminable struggle: sometimes compromise, 
sometimes disruption. However, there is between them an indissoluble unity: the 
repetitive tick tock of the clock measure the cycles of hours and days, and vice 
versa.”> They are measures that measure or, measured-measures.° 


The pendulum clock is akin to the metronome: both are mechanical devices of 
linear time. However, both machines also have links to cyclic cosmic time. The 


— 


thythm, endulum, an apparatus that demonstrates both inertia and gravity, has been used 
djective on ‘prove’ the rotations of the earth.’ Ona smaller scale, Lefebvre insists that the 
he con- body is always the starting point in rhythmanalysis; the body is the rhythmana- 
ats, lyst’s metronome.’ 

Sameness is the enemy 
to ideas 


ythm, I So from the title, we can consider Metronome to deal both types of time. Indeed, 
-under- om” explicitly concerned with the polyrhythmia of everyday life. The video is a 
first person account of a day in the life of Cockburn who ponders the meaning 
of the multitude of rhythms of the world. The film begins with Cockburn setting 
his “rhythm for the day” by continually beating on his chest. As he goes through 
daily routines, such as showering, brushing his teeth, dressing, taking the bus, and 
‘e in the going to the movies, he takes note of all the rhythms around him: heart beats, 


day life. freathing, walking; the stop and start of traffic; the rhythms of language and 
such as speech; and even the rhythms of thoughts. 
and sea- 


Utingin Cockburn suggests that ifhe pounds on his chest long enough, the rhythm may be 
internalized, his heart may follow the law of coupled oscillation and begin beating 
in tempo with his hand. On the one hand, Cockburn’s imposition of a rhyth- 


5 main mic beat on himself signals a desire for structure and orderliness, for an everyday 
1s imply that lends itself to ontological and epistemological predictability; it is his way 
tition.” of inserting himself into the everyday. It is an attempt to align with the rhythms 
>: cyclic around him. At the same time, Cockburn’s very need to beat out this rhythm, 
ets and hoping that his heart and hand might join in a unified tempo, suggests an under- 
hythms _ lying dissonance, an internal rhythm that is off-key with the world around him. 
ming." The two metronomes collide; the antagonistic unity is felt. 
al; they 
, which In Metronome and elsewhere in Cockburn’s work, this tension is mirrored in the 
ic time. intersections between mathematical explanatory models and intuitive under- 
lds. standings as he attempts to grapple with questions of space, time, and language. 
Graphs, maps, diagrams, and grids permeate his oeuvre, attempting to communi- 
. “They cate ‘objective? abstract knowledge and rationale. At the same time, his films are 
romise, highly subjective. He is often the lead player in the film either literally or through 
ity: the voiceover and many of his films are quasi-diaristic or biographical. He frequently 
nd vice questions the usefulness of his own inquiries that he so meticulously tries to make 


sense of by recourse to science and math. 


vices of | But this push-pull is also expressed in Cockburn’s love and hate of order, of same- 
ne. The ness, of repetition. As Cockburn sits in the cinema, he tells us that order is the 
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visual counterpart to rhythm in the movies and this order is “beautiful, aesthetic, 
perfect despair.” The movies tell us that “sameness is the enemy of the soul” and 
that one must disturb social order through various actions (most notably by the 
attempt to sleep with underage girls) in order to escape the monotony of mun 
dane life; disorder is linked to freedom. As Cockburn points out, he is no Leste 
Burnham and the movies aren’t quite accurate depictions of reality. The world j 
noisier than that. But this section points to the contradictory feelings that loop 
incite. They are beautiful and perfect but dangerous and deterministic. 


The loop: birth, death, rebirth 


Perhaps one shot in Metronome, more than any other, signals this fascination an 
fear of repetition, loops, and recurrences. If his life was a film, Cockburn tells u 
he knows what his ‘opening credits’ would be: we are shown a looped point 0 
view shot of a hand (presumably his) making a small arcing gesture. This sho 
occurs twice. Cockburn explains this image as an experience of ‘amnesia’ from 

bad drug trip in 1997. He worries that this shot will be his closing credits too. Sav 
the scenes of the movies, this is the only “flashback” in a video which exists in th 
flow of the present everyday. The hand moves in time with Cockburn’s rhyth 

but the looping hand marks a halting in the flow of time. It is the image of th 
eternal same. Or, is it? 


For Lefebvre, “the monotonous return of the same” does not form a rhythm; fo 
there to be rhythm, there must be repetition with difference. Self-identical repeti 
tion is not rhythmic. Thus, we could first consider the looping hand to be outsid 
of rhythm, and therefore, outside of lived experience, or in other words, death 
Indeed, this is Cockburn’s interpretation as he relates this image to hell. How. 
ever, this shot is not just the closing credits, it is also the opening credits, markin 
the point when all the loops in Cockburn’s head starting spinning, which bega 
“when I was born either in 1976 or when I was born in 1997.” Therefore, this sho 
also suggests a birth (and rebirth); it marks creation. 


If rhythm is necessarily composed of differences in a movement, a becoming, the 
Lefebvre puts forth paradoxical vision of time that is discontinuous yet moves 
continues. Indeed, Lefebvre’s ideas on rhythm and time are indebted to Gasto 
Bachelard’s, from whom Lefebvre borrows the term rhythmanalysis. Bachelard' 
The Dialectic of Duration makes a case for time as discontinuous. His book i 
explicitly a critique of Henri Bergson’s notion of durée, an affirmative philosoph 
that espouses continuous becoming. Rhythm is emblematic for Bachelard pre 
cisely for its paradoxical constitution; it is for him analogous to the intellectu 
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esthetic, rocess, which is necessarily a dialectic process. 
; 
sul” and P 
y by the Repetition must negate as well as affirm previous repetitions; the moment of 
of mun- breaks the flow of time.’ This disruption is not just a stop, a version of 


L remaking : : ; p 
o Lester death, but also a start, the birth of something new. Thus, the looping hand points 
ath, 


world is to the contradiction of time as a discontinuous becoming. It’s both a stop and 
sami start. A present instant that is syncopated by both the past and the future. 


The rhythmic self 


To conclude, I want to suggest that this contradictory nature of time is translated 
ion and in Cockburn’s work to the problem of self-identity. In Cockburn’s performance 
tells us talk All the Mistakes I've Made (2009), he addresses this problem multiple times. 
point of His talk recounts the errors he feels he has made in his previous work. He states 
his shot thar one ‘bad’ decision was “a choice not made by me, the person speaking these 

from a words, but a choice made by another me, a me in the past.” He later states that 
00. Save 5 order to feel guilty about a past event in the present the “guilty past self must 


csinthe  omehow exist in the present. Otherwise there would be no one to judge, no one 
rhythm to find guilty.” This doubleness of being, both simultaneously a past self and a 
e of the present self, he relates to (mistakenly, I think) time travel or to the clone. For 

what he misses here but shows in Metronome, is that the self is rhythmic. Like 


time, the self is discontinuous. It is made up of endings and (re)beginnings; just as 
hm; for ockburn cannot help but to continue beating on his chest, continuity is ained 
i g 


lrepeti- through our desire to repeat, to carry on our thythm(s).'° All the Mistakes I’ve 
outside Made enacts the process of how we understand ourselves as continuous: we affirm 
, death. our past through memory, the telling and re-telling stories about ourselves. But 
|. How- each telling marks a difference, a ‘new’ selfin the present. It is a story that is never 
narking closed." 

n began 

his shot The looping hand in Metronome as well as all the repetitions and recurrences 


throughout Cockburn’s oeuvre seem to me to speak less to the idea of sameness 

or of the clone or of the double than to this philosophical problem of recurrent 
ig, then becoming, of discontinuous continuity, to the arrhythmic rhythm of being: the 
moves, odd sympathy that defines our encounter with the world. 
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Language/Game/Boy: 
Thoughts On, In and Around the 
Videos of Daniel Cockburn 


by Scott Birdwise 


Stop me if you've heard this one before 


Beginnings, for me, are always the most difficult, the most fragile and precarious, 
the least assured part of any endeavour, especially writing. Beginnings carry a spe- 
cial burden, a weight (and flimsiness) linked to their paradoxical status in inaugu- 
rating something at the risk of interrupting or avoiding or even ending something 
else. In many ways, a beginning is uncontrollable and unpredictable, even though 
so many social, and in this case literary, devices smooth the beginning over into 
a neat convention, something routine. Although a beginning can be hopeful or 
despairing, accommodating or rude, skillful or awkward, welcoming or threaten- 
ing, in retrospect any purported beginning can and often will change in how it 
is perceived in light of where the beginning travelled, where it continued on its 
way or ended up (oddly, how many great beginnings begin with something to the 
effect of “Do not enter” or “Abandon all hope”?). A beginning can be deliberate 
or accidental: a chance encounter on the street or at a social gathering, an attrac- 
tion that begins with visual desire and transitions into a conversation or cutting- 
in ata dance or blurting out something potentially attention-grabbing or amusing 
- indeed, in any given relationship between two people, one person’s beginning 
might not even exist for the other; one person’s attempt at a beginning might not 
in fact be such in retrospect: it might be a failure, an aborted enterprise, a blip 
rather than a beginning because it didn’t go anywhere and extend into the future 
(although things often begin with a blip). A beginning is an opening, a wound 
and an invitation - something new and/or different calling out to be claimed 
and/or recognized in the midst of the same. The beginning, then, is an event: 
there is something absolute about a beginning, but it is extremely difficult if not 


impossible to isolate and locate, absolutely, the exact beginning of the beginning. 
The beginning, then, is a matter of dispute - and how many things really begin 
with a dispute too? 


For the philosopher Gilles Deleuze, beginnings are “a very delicate problem” 
because the “beginning, if it really can or should be considered as such, “means 
eliminating all presuppositions.”! Beginnings are paradoxical because they must 
rely on that which they must eliminate or exclude: that which came before the 
beginning. Descartes’ famous Cogito as the source of all philosophical inquiry, 
the beginning, is one such attempt at eliminating all objective presuppositions, 
thereby immunizing his inquiry from getting trapped in what could turn out 
to be an infinite regress in the quagmire of the external world. Deleuze points 
out, however, that Descartes’ positing of the Cogito hinges on a host of subjec- 
tive or implicit presuppositions about the self and thinking —presuppositions that 
harbour a bias toward identity and representation. Against this, Deleuze posits 
that the true beginning in philosophy and philosophizing is itself a repetition, 
a repetition with a difference: “Difference, is in-itself already Repetition.”* The 
questioning of our presuppositions in thinking about and perceiving the world 
has also found a champion in the philosopher, Ludwig Wittgenstein. For his part, 
Wittgenstein thinks through (and marvels at) the relationship between language 
and meaning in humanity's being in the world, ultimately affirming what seems to 
me akind of philosophy of the everyday; a philosophy of mind, consciousness and 
meaning that understands the complexities and paradoxes of language in relation 
to the uses to which it is put and the social practices in which it lives. Wittgen- 
stein coins the useful terms “language game” and “form of life” to express the fun- 
damentally pragmatic and social, indeed conventional and rule-based, practices of 
language and expression that form living human communication — a far cry from 
Descartes’ mechanistic view of an external, objective world. 


Reflecting on the strangeness of speaking, of using language to express ourselves, 
and the problem of how humans begin to express themselves within (and not 
merely through) language as a kind of inheritance, a condition of being, Wittgen- 
stein writes, “Our language can be seen as an ancient city: a maze of little streets 
and squares, of old and new houses, and of houses with additions from various 
periods; and this is surrounded by a multitude of new boroughs with straight 
regular streets and uniform houses.”* All of the language games we inhabit and 
that compose the social bond are indeed a kind of city, a place of possible moves 
and pathways made up of disparate and dialogical bits and pieces, which forms 
the ground for our individual and individuating (speech) acts. Furthermore, as 
mysterious as our individual expressions are (where do they come from? what 


is an emotion? what is the relation between the signifier and the signified? how 
does one say what one means? etc.) in this “city of words,’ Wittgenstein observes, 
what is even more mysterious is that which remains unexpressed and presumed 
in one form or another. In Culture and Value, the philosopher writes: “Perhaps 
what is inexpressible (what I find mysterious and am not able to express) is the 
background against which whatever I could express has its meaning.”* Thus, the 
condition of self-expression — a kind of background that allows for, that sets a 
place for and holds open the possibility of, a figure, a manifestation of meaningful 
expression — is the unexpressed that supports the expressed. 


Returning to the question of the beginning, beginning again, perhaps Wittgen- 
stein’s “inexpressible” is part of that strange relationship any beginning has with 
what comes before it and, indeed, what comes after it and retroactively nominates 
it as the beginning. That is, perhaps every beginning, as expression, depends upon 
something that comes before the beginning as unexpressed in the beginning. In 
this light, there is something profoundly social and ethical about beginning or 
recognizing a beginning, or making room for a beginning and following its path; 
there is also something political about a beginning recognizing its conditions of 
beginning, belonging and opening. Thus, every beginning, to be such a thing, 
must not only stand apart from an inexpressible background, but shoudd — this is 
the ethical injunction — acknowledge (express?) in some way the very inexpress- 
ible background upon which it takes place. It is on this ground that I find the 
videos of Daniel Cockburn so remarkable. 


In the beginning was the word 


Take The Impostor (hello goodbye) (2003). The video opens with a signal, a series 
of blips suggesting an incoming message, followed by a first person declaration 
performed by Cockburn himself, occupying as he often does the role of the main 
character, the enunciator, the example before the camera. Cockburn begins: 
“Hello. Please stop me, and/or forgive me, if you've heard this one before... but 
I'd like to tell you about a dream I had.” The narrator proceeds to deliver a kind of 
confessional monologue about delivering his father’s eulogy on stage at a church. 
On the left side of the frame is a projector running black-and-white footage of 
what appears to be an empty clearing surrounded by trees; a lone figure eventually 
emerges from the background in the park and shambles toward the camera. As 
the film passes through the projector, the unseen projectionist cuts away the film 
strip. What interests me here is how Cockburn positions himself — and recognizes 
his position (as convention, operation, intervention) — as author/narrator/per- 
former. As Steve Reinke points out, Cockburn takes himself up as a problem in 


his philosophical questioning of memory and expression. Considering the onto- 
logical and epistemological stakes of the relationship between the first person nar- 
rator and his mode of negotiating between an interior and exterior world, Reinke 
explains how Cockburn’s narrators “have interiority in the sense that they move 
through the world with a phenomenological awareness of the interplay between 
an interior consciousness and an external world, but very little interiority in an 
affective or psychoanalytical sense.’> Cockburn, as authorial presence or sensi- 
bility, as enunciator and negotiator between an interior and exterior world (and 
film world and viewer) through language and diegetic presence (although Cock- 
burn is also often an off-screen voice in his work), is thus not taken as something 
(author) or someone (person) as simply given; he (“Daniel Cockburn”) is some- 
thing (pre)established and (re/ de)constructed in a field of meaning, a language 
game: “Daniel Cockburn,’ like a specific role in a given work, is a position to be 
occupied and negotiated. In this light, it becomes a little clearer how language 
precedes and conditions, as background, human being in the world. | 


The relative absence of psychological interiority in Cockburn’s videos, as Reinke 
notes, is connected to this bringing-out of the background that conditions indi- 
vidual expression. The apparent private life or interiority that is revealed or exter- 
nalized in Cockburn’s videos (and it makes little difference to me if this “private 
life” is entirely fictional or strictly autobiographical, or, more likely, some hybrid 
of the two) testifies to the form of life that his videos explore and bring to light. 
That is, the videos work through how the life of the person is always already taking 
shape in a social way or being that conditions and provides a basis for its existence. 
So the deictic expressions “Please stop me” and “I'd like to tell you” in The Impos- 
tor are both individual expressions and uses of language at the same time that they 
are manifestations of a kind of inheritance within language, a kind of agreement 
in form that enables the “I” and “me” and “you” to occupy their specific places in 
the (social) world. Cockburn’s rhetorically apologetic introduction in the video 
inhabits a space that actually began before its specific enunciation — the space of 
the shared world into which each speaker, each person, is thrown. In this way, 
the narrator, Cockburn, and his particular expressions in/through language, do 
not express some kind of private life that simply extends out into the (external) 
world; rather, Cockburn’s quasi-confession about his dream is profoundly a kind 
of public affair in its linguistic being, its active life in a shared world (and it’s espe- 
cially intriguing that his dream itself is a public affair: a eulogy with its own spe- 
cific rules and conventions, its own established relations between a speaker and 
an audience as well as its own anxieties and theatrical operations of appearance 
and disappearance). As Wittgenstein aptly puts it, “words are public property.”® 
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Appropriations 


Of course, Cockburn’s videos nonetheless manifest an anxiety precisely about 
this very relation between an interior and exterior world, between language and 
meaning. As a video artist, Cockburn is acutely aware of the power of language 
and images to manipulate, persuade and control us. Often working with appro- 
priated popular culture images and sounds, Cockburn unites his epistemological 
and ontological questions with political and social concerns about the power of 
commercial and digital media. While I sometimes think that Cockburn displaces 
what could be, or potentially are, properly political questions and problems into 
epistemological quandaries, I ultimately think that his probing of philosophical 
problems through, within and as media problems is a kind of ongoing public- 
political operation. Indeed, Cockburn’s videos perform philosophical operations, 
but they do so (relatively) indirectly. That is to say, they take up philosophical 
problems, and even quote philosophers and express philosophical problems in 
language, but they are nonetheless for all that video art works. In this way, they 
are aesthetic objects and performances, and so are invested in showing at least as 
much as they are in asserting or meditating. One might go further and suggest 
that Cockburn’s videos show philosophizing, or philosophize precisely through 
showing and telling in video and performance; in a way, his videos show thinking 
or show thought: an image of thought. 


One of the strongest of these “images of thought” (or perhaps “unthought”) 
appears in Cockburn’s first feature, You Are Here (2010), in a sequence where 
Cockburn imagines (dramatises) the thought experiment called “The Chinese 
Room.” Briefly put, in this scenario an English speaking subject who has no ability 
to speak or read Chinese finds himself in a room where he is directed to translate 
written Chinese characters into English. The subject is provided with a multi- 
volume set of precise instructions in how to proceed, directing his actions to the 
letter. The experiment hypothetically (and absurdly) “proves” that someone with 
no understanding of Chinese — that is, no (interior) understanding of what he is 
saying (reading and writing) — can nonetheless “speak” Chinese. Or rather, the 
subject becomes just a function of a larger system — the room — in apprehend- 
ing and using language; the human consciousness of the meaning of the words 
is irrelevant. Thus, can the room be said to think? And if so, is this how human 
consciousness works with language? Along these same lines, the sequences with 
the “call center” whose internal operators respond to the telephone calls of and 
map out the itineraries for external, peripatetic travellers also propose a series of 
ideas about how the human mind/consciousness works, as well as allegorize (or 
map-out, reify) the contemporary alienation/connection of the subject ina world 


4§ 


that functions like or as the internet. Indeed, You Are Here is a decidedly post- 
internet film, where a host of contemporary and anachronistic forms of mapping 
and archiving illustrate not only the workings of thought in the present moment 
but express a particularly contemporary anxiety that nonetheless has a life in 
a Latin expression from Roman Law: Quod non est in actis, non est in mundo. 
(What is not kept in the records, does not exist; or, what is not on file is not in 
the world.) This anxiety is something I’m sure many of us know well: a feeling of 
disconnection and exposure at the same as feeling trapped inside an apparatus of 
surveillance and control. 


In expressing philosophical problems in the aesthetic terms of video and perfor- 
mance, in making philosophical assertions through showing and telling in video 
— showing showing and telling of showing and showing telling, as it were — Cock- 
burn acknowledges our common inhabitation of a universe of media. Working 
with appropriated images and objects from pop culture, Cockburn brings into 
relief the popular cultural media background of our existence, not critically 
deconstructing it so much as holding it up for all of its mystery, its strangeness as 
well as its aggression (its will to impose and reproduce itself). His appropriation 
of the Arnold Schwarzenegger clone paranoia action flick, The 6th Day (2000), in 
Weakend (2003), for example, humorously and disturbingly takes the film’s logic 
of doubling, cloning and versioning to its paranoid conclusion, or rather, delu- 
sional climax. In Weakend, Schwarzenegger — or the image-spectacle of Schwar- 
zenegger (which is the same thing, really) — is run through a gauntlet of audio and 
visual manipulations premised upon the idea of cloning, a series of what Cock- 
burn himself has described as “a series of digital gimmicks to perpetrate upon 
Arnold.”’ In an amusing ethical twist, Cockburn literally gives the last to word 
to Arnold, using the same methods of appropriation, misquoting, reassemblage, 
and doubling through which he so justifiably excoriated the star in the rest of 
the of the video. Digital Arnold scolds the artist: “You think you are a media 
artist because you control me with a piece of software? This is terrible. This is not 
natural...” 


Society of Control 


In working through appropriated images, philosophical problems and scenarios 
related to the mind and consciousness, doubled identities, and first person pro- 
nouns and shifters that bring into relief, perceptually and conceptually, the so 
often unexpressed background that conditions our being, it can be argued that 
Cockburn’s work: in video art is a coherent engagement with, a grappling with, 
what Deleuze has called “the society of control.” Succinctly, the control society 


is Deleuze’s term for a shift from a form of social organization premised upon 
discipline and sovereignty (hard divisions, incarceration, top down commands, 
mechanistic order) to one functioning through a digital logic of modulation and 
(the dream of ) infinite and micro processes of variation and rhizomatic connec- 
tion. Language is crucial to the society of control: “In control societies,’ Deleuze 
writes, “the key thing is no longer a signature or a number but a code: codes 
are passwords ... The digital language of control is made up of codes indicating 
whether access to some information should be allowed or denied. We're no longer 
dealing with a duality of mass and individual. Individuals become “dividuals, and 
masses become samples, data, markets...’’ The society of control is an information 
society, a society that mobilizes language games — linguistic and digital, spoken 
and algorithmic — so as to modulate and control the very communicative power 
of humanity. The control society thus disconnects subjects, people/individuals 
with a form of life, as it breaks down, connects and links up “dividuals.” 


Cockburn’s philosophical use of language games and playful appropriation of 
apparatuses of capture is an agonistic move, a counter move or a gesture, in regard 
to the society of control. Cockburn’s usage of himself as an example or player or 
personality in quasi-philosophical games and dramas is a means to challenging, 
or at least showing up, the atomizing and disconnecting power of the society of 
control. His working through of language (games) reveals the collective (form) at 
the heart of individual experience (life). Taking apart the privatizing, dividuating 
power of the society of control and unfolding a playful, skeptical affirmation of 
our collective being-together in language and media, he shows the “city of words” 
that conditions human being (human be[g]in[nin]g), to return to the opening 
of this essay. In this way, when I refer to Daniel Cockburn (the subject put into 
play in his videos) as a “boy” in the title of this essay (“Language/Game/Boy” 
— a “game boy”), what I mean to suggest is that he is in some way a “boy” as the 
etymology of that term is understood: as a “servant.” This is to say, in his videos, 
Daniel Cockburn, gesturing as author, narrator, speaker, player, performer, con- 
fessor, etc., plays with his role as an “in/dividual” in the language games connected 
to, and that “serve,” media in the society of control. Daniel Cockburn appears in 
the videos as a subject, but he cannot be pinned down — we cannot know where 
Daniel Cockburn, the person or author, ends, and “Daniel Cockburn,” the “game 
boy” (or indeed mass of “Daniels” through self-cloning) begins (as if there were 
some person somehow outside the game). We have to begin again. As the philoso- 
pher Giorgio Agamben writes in an essay entitled “The Author as Gesture,’ “A 
subjectivity is produced where the living being, encountering language and put- 
ting itself into play in language without reserve, exhibits in a gesture the impos- 
sibility of its being reduced to this gesture. All the rest is psychology, and nowhere 


in psychology do we encounter anything like an ethical subject, a form of life”? 
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Interview 
by Tom McSorley 


How did you get started as a media artist, and why did you choose the moving 
image as a mode of artistic exploration and expression? 


Well, I went to York University to do my BFA in Film Production. While there, 
I became aware of organizations like Pleasure Dome, Images Festival, and LIFT, 
which were making and exhibiting experimental work. ‘The first downtown 
screening I attended was the Pleasure Dome “Puberty Songs” show at CineCycle, 
and I remember how big-city exciting it was (underground film!, super 8 pro- 
jection!, independent grungy exhibition space!) to my newly-arrived small-town 
eyes. I think it wasn’t just the prospect of making films independently; it was 
making them autonomously. I wanted to make films, but wasn’t so interested 
in dealing with other people while making them. So, seeing the possibility of 
making work by oneself gave me hope, and pointed me in a certain direction -- a 
direction not so based in the industrial model which I’d been following. 


But anyway, I always loved movies. That’s the shortest answer. | also loved books, 
and writing, and playing music. And I’m not the first to say this, but since the 
moving image is this arena where you can use pictures and motion and sound 
and music and rhythm and language all at the same time, it’s a very inclusive play- 
ground. 


Who or what are some of the major influences -- direct or, perhaps more 
interestingly, indirect -- on your work as a media artist? 


In high school I discovered Hal Hartley and Jim Jarmusch, which were a gate- 
way drug to appreciation of John Paizs and Robert Bresson and David Mamet 
-- that’s the Mamet who wrote On Directing Film, not the nutball present-day 
Mamet. The apparent solidity of something like On Directing Film, with its dog- 
matic prescriptiveness -- or, for that matter, Notes on the Cinematographer -- is 
pretty alluring to a teenage boy just starting to think about this stuff. So, yeah, I 
rode the deadpan train for a number of years. (Incidentally, it was years before I 
actually saw a Bresson film. It was mainly Paul Schrader’s near-rabid appreciation 
of the film, and Bresson’s own aphorisms, that made him some unknown ideal.) 


I bought a copy of I Lost it at the Movies from the Tweed Library for 50 cents, and 
Pauline Kael quickly got me excited not just about film criticism, but how think- 
ing about film could be a meaty, juicy, and fun activity. 


The work of Mike Hoolboom and Steve Reinke showed me, among other things, 
how moving-image artistry could have a deep root in the act and discipline of 
writing. I saw Miranda July’s Nest of Tens at Cinematexas in Austin, which was 
the first festival outside Toronto to ever show my work, and it did something with 
a cerebral/visceral multiple-narrative that’s still with me. 


Then there’s writers like Jorge Luis Borges and Paul Auster, who are in some ways 
more obvious influences on me than most filmmakers. But I’m starting to feel like 
there’s only so far you can go with them as your navigational stars. I’ve used them 
for their rendition of narrative and cognitive traps... but I think ifyou’re imitating 
Borges and Auster there’s a good chance you'll end up in a trap yourself. 


And in the last few years, since You Are Here -- having branched from making 
work all by myself to making work with a cast and crew -- I’d count my creative 
collaborators among my main influences. 


Please expand on that aspect of your more recent creations, especially given 
your mentioning of your attraction to ‘autonomous’ practices in your earlier 
works. What do these creative collaborators contribute to your aesthetic 
practice? How do they influence your approach to your ideas and to the actual 
artistic realization of that approach? 


With You Ave Here, it was about how other people contributed to the work’s real- 
ization. In my previous short work, I’d been the one who -- literally -- embodied 
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and gave voice to my ideas. I wrote You Are Here -- like my short work -- as an 
exercise in solipsism interrogating itself (well, that’s needlessly harsh and reduc- 
tive, but it serves my purpose at the moment), but when a range of people brought 
a range of personalities and perspectives to bear on it, ic became (to my eyes) 
something not just about people’s cognitive solitary confinements, but about 
the spaces between people, and the urge to bridge those gaps. Actors bring their 
voices and bodies and reactions; DOPs and Production Designers bring their 
visual vocabularies; editors and sound designers and composers bring their own 
senses of story and sound. I was brought up to believe in the auteur and the cam- 
era-stylo and all that; and I still do, to a large extent. But Hitchcock and Kubrick 
and the cult of the control freak hold a lot of sway -- especially, I'd say, for young 
male film-student types (and the minimalism of Hartley/Jarmusch/Bresson folds 
neatly into this cult, because it’s easy to believe that such minimalism means the 
director is subtracting everyone’s contribution but his own). And the cult of the 
control freak convinces a lot of gestational filmmakers, myself included, that film- 
making is not a social endeavour. Which is, apart from being wrong, sadly limit- 


ing. 


The role of ‘performance’ is significant in many of your works, by way of sug- 
gesting that acts of language, body movement, social rhythm, etc. are things 
that our culture expects or encourages us to ‘perform. Your work seems fasci- 
nated by both the possibilities and the entrapments of how we ‘perform’ our 
lives. Can you elaborate on this idea? 


My gut response to that question is: yes, that’s very true, and making work about 
that truth tends to form its own expectations and encouragements. 


I guess I mean that the work can be its own trap, and making movies about pat- 
terns and habits is liable to become a pattern or a habit in itself. 


One entrapment I see, or think I see, looking back on my movies so far, is that they 
tend to use the body (mainly my body, but many others’ bodies in You Are Here) 
more as metaphor than as object. Bodies in my movies are tools for dramatizing 
or enacting thought. You almost get the impression that if these thoughts hadn’t 
been thought, these bodies wouldn’t exist. They're secondary. Not that there’s 
anything wrong with that. I think it does allow for a certain sort of cognitive 
exploration, a certain kind of movie experience. It takes all kinds, et cetera. But 
one does start to yearn for some sort of bodily primacy. Or, if that’s too much to 
ask, at least letting bodies and thought share top billing for a while. 


Following up on that thought, would you say that you are -- in your engag- 
ing, literate, and articulated (verbally and visually) cartographies of the self 
-- striving for a better balance of body and mind? Are you moving toward a 
new way to ‘audit’ identity in your more recent work? 


“Striving for a better balance of body and mind” doesn’t sound like anything I’ve 
ever done for more than half a day. Though it does sound like a good idea. And 
I really don’t think that’s what I’ve been doing in my videos. If anything, it’s the 
opposite; I feel as though the videos are horror movies about bodies that only exist 
as pixels. But I guess a “better balance” is something I look forward to striving 
for, in life and movies. For some reason I keep coming back to memories of pas- 
sages from movies like Beau Travail and Attenberg, films that really allow bodies 
to inhabit and move through space. Something about how these films consist, 
to such a large extent, of just observing people fulfilling tasks... sure, you could 
describe some of my videos that way too, but in these films there’s an acceptance 
of corporeality that I guess I’d like to learn from. And I’m curious to see how I 
might be able to integrate it, what will emerge if I manage to throw it into the mix. 


One of the through lines in your work is an exploration of the various levels 
of meaning generated by our individual and collective consumption of medi- 
ated moving images. What in particular attracts you to this theme, or does 
it simply come with the territory of being a moving image-maker yourself? 


I was an avid consumer of moving images, so when I set about making introspec- 
tive video work, I found myself making work about a personality that was aware 
that it was an avid consumer of moving images. So it only made sense that those 
images would be part of the material I was working with. 


Thinking about this question, though, I just keep thinking about how deeply 
our relationship with moving images has changed in the 14 years since I made 
Rocket Man (my first appropriated-footage piece). I rented videos and shot them 
off the monitor with a miniDV camera, then paid a dubbing house to transfer 
my miniDV tapes to Betacam, then took the Betacam tapes into Charles Street 
Video’s AVID suite. It took some doing. And I remember my excitement at the 
simple fact of being able to ingest and manipulate these pictures. I often forget 
about that process, that effort, and that excitement. And those are things I’d like 
to remember. 


I'd also like to remember how, with Rocket Man, my lack of easy-digitizing equip- 
ment resulting in a very analog sort of process, shooting footage off the TV, which 
yielded a visual vocabulary different from the one filmmakers have now if they're 
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ripping DVDs and importing directly into Final Cut. Because a camera was 
involved, the camera’s language became part of the appropriation -- I could use a 
tripod or go handheld, I could pan, tilt, and zoom. It felt like we were getting “up 
close” to the image, like the screen had some corporeality, like there was a human 
hand behind the camera. Not that I invented the idea of pointing a camera at a 
TV, of course. Just that it’s something else that I mostly forget I could still do. 


There was also a preciousness to the image. It cost money, it took effort, to get 
those images. When the video was complete, if it was shown at a film festival, that 
was a big deal. If 1 wanted people to see it otherwise, I’d have to arrange giving 
them a VHS tape, and they'd have to watch that tape on a device that was made 
solely for the playback of VHS tapes, a device which occupied a specific non- 
portable space in their home or office. I don’t want to sound too fogeyish in saying 
“nothing came so easy then as it does now’, but still... I hope I can find some way 
to get back to thinking of images as precious. The ones I’m making and the ones 
I’m stealing. 


Speaking of those precious images, I’ve always been fascinated by the Cana- 
dian cinema’s interrogation of how images make (or conceal) meaning. This 
questioning of how images relate to the construction of knowledge is evident 
in feature narrative films (Cronenberg, Egoyan, Mettler, et al), documenta- 
ries, and, of course experimental film and video. Your work shares this episte- 
mological preoccupation in ongoing and diverse ways. Please talk about how 
the idea of ‘how we know what we know’ fuels your work. 


Doctor Virtuous was my first post-university video, and I think its protagonist 
fo) 
is that idea personified. He “knows” things are the way they are, even though 
) g 
he can’t explain why. And his “the way things are” includes excessive radiation, 
P ) 8 

25-hour days, “Interlopers,’ a fellow researcher whom he’s dubbed “Doctor 
Wrong”... his general worldview is patently absurd to us. 


When I made this video, I was thinking a lot about certainty, the question of how 
we can be sure we know what we know. If that crazy person on the street is cer- 
tain the sky is made of lava, it’s real to him, as real as my non-lava sky is to me. So 
how can I be sure that I’m not just a crazy person who crazily believes that the sky 
isn’t made of lava? I can’t. This is the kind of problem that I think most people 
outgrow after adolescence, but I hung onto it. 


I knew Doctor Virtuous’s beliefs would seem Judicrous. I hoped people would 
find them funny. I also hoped that at least some people would find him and his 
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beliefs a little sad, a little creepy. Even if you believe that his understanding of 
the world is way off, you can still see that his experience is in accord with that 
understanding. And then you can still empathize with him. Even if you don’t 
believe that the Interlopers exist, that Doctor Wrong is his nemesis, and that he’s 
in danger of radiation, you can know that as far as he is concerned, these things 
are true, they are his experience, and you can imagine that. 


Of course there’s also the possibility that he és correct. Because this is a movie that 
exists outside of our world. So we have to acknowledge that maybe everything he 
tells us about his world is indeed true. When we interact with fiction, we have 
to loosen our hold a little bit on what we know to be true. Doctor Virtuous (and 
everything that followed) was based on my fear of loosening that hold. A fear of 
not knowing, a need to hang on, white-knuckled, to what I know is true -- while 
always knowing it’s not solid, it could crumble in my hand at any time. But | 
think that fear exists in tension with the freedom and loosening of fiction. I guess 
I’m saying that even if I’m making fictions about the terror of unknowing, the act 
of fiction itself is somehow in touch with the up-side. 


I could talk about this with respect to many other things I’ve made and done, 
but maybe best just to say that the inquiring, quivering, dignified soul of Doctor 
Virtuous is, I hope, inside them all. 


What was the inspiration for and the genesis of You Are Here, your first fea- 
ture-length work? 


I remember seeing a program at the Images Festival called “The Enjoyment of 
Reading,” put together by Chris Gehman. It was like the best mixtape, every 
film flowing into the next and all of them adding up to something like a cohesive 
feature-length experience. That was when I became really aware of how a short 
film program’s programmer/curator has as much influence as the filmmakers do 
on the audience’s enjoyment. Some time later, I thought of making a short-film 
program where I was both filmmaker and curator, more like a concept album than 
a mixtape. I started going through my notebooks of the past years, plucking out 
short-film ideas that seemed appropriate. I was looking for thematic links rather 
than stylistic or narrative ones, disparate story-worlds whose ideas could echo one 
another. 


Did its longer temporal framework afford you different ways to explore fur- 
ther and expand upon ideas that your shorter pieces did not? How was it for 
you to work in an extended form? 


Definitely so. My approach to short works had always been to make them self- 
contained little universes, baubles with a structural integrity that didn’t neces- 
sarily depend on the outside world. When I began writing You Are Here, I wrote 
it as a series of self-contained shorts. But I knew that couldn’t be the end goal; 
they had to speak and point to one another. They couldn’t be glass snow-globes 
any more. I had to give them semi-permeable membranes. Seeing their systems 
overlap and infiltrate one another was definitely satisfying; it was also a challenge 
unlike any I’d encountered before. I was never able to keep the whole movie in 
my head at any one time -- I still can’t, but that’s just the frustration and the excel- 
lence of long-format work. It’s also what You Are Here happens to be particularly 
about: trying to see the “whole picture” that you're part of; the impossibility of 
ever doing so, and the need to keep trying. 


What’s on the horizon for you in the future? What are you working on? 


I’m developing a new feature, The Engineers, about a novelist who hires actors to 
go to therapy “in character” as people in the novel he’s writing. I’m also working 
on a “modular video-artwork” called The Age of Anthology, and I plan soon to 
start work on a sequel to my lecture/performance/anti-artist-talk All The Mis- 
takes I've Made. \ haven't given ita title yet, but I don’t see how I could in good 
conscience call it anything except Al/ The Mistakes I’ve Made, part 2. 
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Videography /Filmography 


As established by Daniel Cockburn. 


Doctor Virtuous 
4999 | 5:30 MINUTES 


Submitting for the On the Fly Video Festival (24 hours of shooting/24 hours of 
editing), Cockburn approached this character-driven short with an emphasis on 
creating a deaf cold, shuddersome abeyance that explores a man lost in solidarity. 


Rocket Man 
2001 | 5:00 MINUTES 


Cockburn interprets an Elton John/Bernie Taupin classic pop tune true to its 
lyrics, then informs upon itself with differing designs on those truths. 


monopedal Joy 
2001 | 1:20 MINUTES 


A music video strung from 16mm outtakes, edited through mini DV, and printed _ 
to Betacam. Cockburn explores the liminal space and time between shots with- 
out a visible motive. 


The Other Shoe 
2001 | 8:10 MINUTES 


This side-by-side projection of 16mm and video is a petulant deliberation of its 
own existence as a film, a video, and an internet broadcast. 


Metronome 
2002 | 10:40 MINUTES 


“In his latest work, Metronome, Daniel Cockburn merges the aesthetics of his 
Toronto predecessors Mike Hoolboom and Steve Reinke in order to weave a 
compelling tale of domestic routinization that is equal parts hilarious and heart- 
ening.” James Missen, Available Light Screening Collective, Ottawa 


i hate video 
2002 | 8:00 MINUTES 


Eyery revolution has its casualties; the DV revolution is no exception. A docu- 
mentary of sorts on the making of the video, Metronome. 


IdeaL 
2002 | 2:18 MINUTES 


Canonized intellectual musings meet modern cock rock in a 1-to-1 syllable-to- 
syllable ratio. Perhaps the ivory tower is not so far from the concert arena as one 
might think. 
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You Are in A Maze of Twisty Little Passages, All Different 
2002 | $:11 MINUTES 


Welcome to the working week: a few mornings in the life of Kuleshov’s alarm 
clock. Radio broadcasts (Sisyphus Top 40) and a text-based video game are the 
constant variables in this structural analysis of difference, similarity, and ennui. 


Psycho / 28 X 2 
2002 | 3:00 MINUTES. , 


A double simultaneous projection of two super 8 reels which pits A. Hitchcock 
and G. van Sant against each other in a battle to the death (of Marion Crane). 


Subterranea Gargantua (Prelude) 
2002 | 3 MINUTES 


The only known aboveground record of the collective which calls itself Subter- 
ranea Gargantua. 


Audit 
2008 | 3:00 MINUTES 


A stop-motion attempt to chronicle one life’s credits and debts. Even God has a 


bank book. 


Denominations 
2003 | 1:00 MINUTE 


This docu-anecdote, starring video artist Joe Gibbons as an American in a Toron- 
tonian kitchen, serves as a reminder that “a penny for your thoughts” is still sub- 
ject to the exchange rate. 


The impostor (hello goodbye) 
2008 | 8:48 MINUTES 


“Daniel Cockburn eerily inhabits the delicate tissues of verbal ambiguity... Never 
has the alternate ending so well eaten its tail as truth cycles in and out of focus, 
complicated by the multiple voices of the complex yet hapless protagonist.” 
Lisa Steele, Tranz Tech catalogue. 


Weakend 
2008 | 7:15 MINUTES 


A videotape whose sole audio/video source is The 6th Day, a Hollywood feature 
film about cloning. Weakend subjects Arnold Schwarzenegger to a cruel series of 
digital replications until the Sabbath arrives, the videomaker rests, and Arnold 
gets to speak for himself: a desperate critique of self-indulgent video art. 
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Stupid Coalescing Becomers 
2004 | 2:31 MINUTES 


A possibly unseen narrator lashes out at the “little opposite rebellions” he sees 
everywhere, secret pieces of the universe that obstinately refuse to follow time’s 
forward flow. 


Chicken/Egg: The Williams Equation 
2004 | 1:00 MINUTE 


A three-step transformative process detailing the kinship of two famous musical 
quotations. 


Continuity 
2004 | 21:58 MINUTES 


He was trapped in banality... but he escaped to something worse! A horror movie 
about a compulsive video-diarist and a cursed camera. 


Figure vs. Ground 
2004 | 7:00 MINUTES 


A roving search across endless colour-fields gradually reveals a solitary singer, 
struggling to be heard over distortion and doppelgangers. A journey from 
cacophony to harmony. 


Nocturnal Doubling 
2004 | 4:07 MINUTES 


A first-person narrator declares his certainty that, last night, the entire universe 
doubled in size. 


Audit (Version 2) 
2005 | 3:00 MINUTES 


An animated life-graph of coincidences and recurrences recurs, with a difference. 


Brother Tongue/Langue Fraternelle 
2006 |15:43 MINUTES 


An apocryphal story goes like this: Of two twin brothers in the womb, one foetus 
was the stronger and absorbed his weaker brother in utero. The parents never 


knew that they had briefly had two children. 


This Thing Is Bigger Than The Both Of Us: These Are Facts 
2007 | 1:00 MINUTE 


Daniel Cockburn’s friend Matthew C. Brown has an idea for a movie about secrets 
~ but he won’t tell Daniel what it is. The movie about Matt’s secrecy becomes 
Daniel’s attempt to guess what Matt’s movie idea is. 


You Are Here 
2010 | 79:00 MINUTES 


“Inventive and multi-layered, You Are Here is a brilliantly organized first feature 
full of philosophical ideas and tremendous energy.’ Atom Egoyan 


Material 
2011 | 11:00 MINUTES 


Made for The National Parks Project, this short is an attempt to locate the tech- 
nological waveforms in nature, the materiality in email, the ghost in the machine. 


The Bad Idea Reunion 
2011 | 5:00 MINUTES 


“It’s never too early to think about your future.” A baby, falling asleep in the back 
of a car, has big plans. 


My Godfather 
2011 | 1:00 MINUTE 


A one-minute reminiscence about an unsung Hollywood extra and an unchewed 
piece of steak. 


For his research assistance, thanks to Andrew Gilbutowicz. 
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TIME BEING 


The Moving Images of Daniel Cockburn 


“Intellectually febrile, philosophically fertile, and formally agile, the 
works of Daniel Cockburn are propelled by that great Canadian 
cinematic preoccupation with ontological and epistemological 
uncertainty. By turns essayistic, diaristic, satiric, poetic, dramatic, 
and comedic, Cockburn’s explorations of contemporary media- 
saturated experience also grapple with our predicament of existing in 
time, located and dislocated as we are within its skein of possibilities 
and limitations. ” 


Tom McSorley 


“He has a rare literary talent which he serves up with visual élan, smart 
design sense and a playful philosophical project whose deeply lived 
roots is leavened throughout with humour.” 


Mike Hoolboom 
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